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Siberia’s gargantuan size makes it a formidable task to choose the words to give it a general 
characterisation. The area bounded by the Urals, the Trans-Baikal, the shores of the Arctic Ocean and 
the steppes of Kazakhstan is impressive even on a school globe. 

The latitudes of Siberia embrace several time zones and a distance of thousands of kilometres. The 
meridians in this vast land lie across Arctic ice, the tundra and the taiga, and extend into boundless 
steppes. Even geographers, accustomed as they are to thinking in terms of huge territories, were 
bewildered when they were confronted with this enormous expanse. In order to avoid confusion they 
divided it into two parts, calling them East and West Siberia. Together with the Soviet Far East it occupies 
the entire north-eastern part of the Asian continent. 

Immediately beyond the Ural Mountains, the flat West-Siberian Lowland marks where Siberia 
begins. This lowland with its three million square kilometres, an area larger than the whole of Western 
Europe, is the most far-flung plain in the world. It would be well to note from the outset that in Siberia 
degrees of comparison somehow convert themselves into superlative degrees. With what transport 


artery, for example, can the electrified Trans-Siberian Railway be compared? Nothing 
less than an ocean lane. What can one compare the power capacity of the Siberian rivers 
with? Experts have estimated that the Angara alone can produce 70,000 million kwh of 
energy a year. But in addition to the Angara, Siberia has large rivers such as the Ob, the 
Yenisei and the Lena. 

Surprises lie in wait even when we speak of the climate, the flora and the fauna. Here 
again the fault lies with the scale of things in Siberia. The frosts in Siberia have become a 
byword and not without good reason, too. A fact not so well known, however, is that 
Siberian summers are hot. The expression ‘Siberian heat” has a somewhat bizarre ring 
about it, yet there are places, like the Kulunda Steppe, for instance, where vine grows in 
the open. In Omsk magnificent roses bloom all summer long. 


It is hard to decide which is more impassable 
the jungle or the taiga. In fact the taiga may 
be called the northern jungles. Siberia has more 
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The beaches of the new man-made Ob Storage Lake near Novosibirsk teem with bathers. 

Siberian bears are also a byword. There are many of them still roaming about, but it becomes increasingly difficult for 
them to find peace and quiet even in the dense taiga. Power stations, oil derricks, railways and modern towns have appeared 
in the taiga within a short span of time. Why is less known about these new developments than about frosts and bears? 


Heat and Cold in Siberia 
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The reason is that the outlook on Siberia as a forbidding and 
uninhabited territory, which tsarism had turned into a gruesome 
place of penal servitude and exile, was moulded in the course 
of centuries. In some countries this myth is being zealously 
sustained but that does not, of course, make it any more authentic. 

The remaking of Siberia began when Soviet power was 
established. 

Today Siberia is sooner a huge building site rather than an 
extraordinarily large and rich reservation. 

It has become the home of the world’s leading power engineer- 
ing industry. The 4.5 million kw hydropower station, the biggest in 
the world, is functioning at Bratsk on the Angara, while a still 
larger project, the Krasnoyarsk Hydropower Station, with a 
capacity of 5,000,000 kw, is under construction on the Yenisei. 
The Tom-Usa, Belovo and other thermal power stations in 
Siberia have few rivals. The control panel of Siberia’s single 
power grid has begun operating in Kemerovo, the heart of the 
industrial Kuznetsk Basin. This grid has more than 3,000 kilo- 
metres of high-tension lines. 

But this is only the beginning. According to experts, the Yenisei 
alone can operate 17 hydropower stations. Some of these big 
projects are already in the blue-print stage. 

Siberia has got off to such a fast start and has exchanged the 
antiquated cart for electric trains, helicopters and II-18 and 
TU-104 airliners, which are more suited to its expanses, that in 
a single leap it has gone all the way from the past into the future. 


The Yenisei rapids 
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Chronicles tell us that in their quest for precious furs the intrepid Novgorod huntsmen began crossing to the eastern side 
of the Urals as far back as the 11th century, but Siberia was really discovered much later, in the 16th-17th century. That was 


when the first towns sprang up and the first maps were made. 


Two centuries ago Mikhail Lomonosov foresaw that “Russia’s might will grow with Siberia”. 
But for two centuries this remained only a prophecy. The chronicle of the old Siberian towns was written without haste, 


with a quill. Take Tyumen, which is the oldest town in Siberia. 


A posting appeared in 1601. Three hundred bullocks were purchased in Kazan in 1606 to help plough the land. A monastery 
was built in 1616. 


But the amazing thing is not that development proceeded at a snail’s pace; it could not have been otherwise, for that was 
_ the pace ofthe 17th century. Moscow, it must be remembered, was not built in a day, while Paris started out as a village called 
Lutetia. What is astonishing is that after Siberia had been explored and its wealth and possibilities had become known, three 
whole centuries went by before any appreciable effort was made to speed up its development. The difference between pre- 


revolutionary Siberia and the Siberia of today is so startling that it seems to be a new country altogether. 


We find the following written only fifty years ago: 


* .. It is an exclusively agrarian country, for nearly nine-tenths of the population are peasants. ... The leading industries 
are distillation, brewing and flour-grinding. The only factories in East Siberia are a tobacco mill, a match factory and a faience 
_ works.... At the goldfields the workers are subdivided into hewers, barrowmen, haulers, stable-men, carpenters*and unskilled 


labourers. In addition to wages, they receive a daily ration of 4/,..th of a pail of diluted alcohol. ...” 


_ That is how it was, and it required a revolution to enable the land to acquire new features, 
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WHAT TS SIBERIA LIKE TODAY? 


Firstly, it has a large modern industry 


It produces coal, steel, aircraft, hydraulic turbines, machine-tools, tractors, synthetic rubber and 
synthetic fibre. It processes oil and aluminium ores. The enormous mineral wealth now being tapped 
covers nearly the whole of the Mendeleyev table. In this field as well everything is done on a gigantic 
scale. 

Almost every country smelts metal. Siberia is no exception, but the difference lies in the quantity it 
produces. The iron and steel works in the Siberian town of Kuznetsk established a world record when 
one of its blast-furnaces put out over a million tons of pig iron in the course of 1962 and then in 1963. 


Every hour Siberia produces, among 
many other items: 

632 tons of steel, 

535 tons of rolled stock, 

8,900,000 kwh of electric power, 
781 tons of iron ore, 

14,900 tons of coal, 

7,100 cubic metres of timber 


The mills at Norilsk process raw material containing more than ten different elements. 

Throughout the world there are many engineering plants manufacturing hydraulic turbines or, 
say, precision instruments. But none of them can match the huge turbines that the town of Novosibirsk 
manufactures for the mammoth power stations now under construction in Siberia. 

Vast mineral wealth has been discovered on our planet, but even according to conservative 
estimates the oil deposits unveiled near the old town of Tyumen are among the largest in the world 
while East Siberia has more coal than all the capitalist countries put together. 

Dozens of diamond-bearing pipes have been discovered in Yakutia. It is not easy, of course, to 
mine for diamonds in permafrost. However, Yakutia’s diamond wealth is so great that it puts in the 
shade the world-famous diamond fields at Kimberley, South Africa. 


East Siberia’s coal reserves are estimated at nearly 7,000,000 million tons » 


SUCH IS THE SCALE THAT 


ONE FINDS IN SIBERIA 


Although Siberia has built up a huge 
modern industry, it has not lost its impor-' 


_ tance as a major farming area. Enormous 


tracts of land are sown to spring wheat, 
some of which is superior to the best 
American and Canadian varieties. Large 
quantities of other grain crops are 
grown in Siberia. During Soviet years the 
crop area in East Siberia increased 
approximately fivefold, while in Siberia 
as a whole agricultural production rose 
steeply following the development of 
virgin and disused land. 


Virgin land development and the enlargement of . ae eee 
fodder resources have helped to promote 

livestock-breeding in Siberia. In 1963, as com- 

pared with 1953, the cattle population increased 

by 42 per cent, and the number of cows by 43 

per cent 


Siberia’s huge industrial and agrarian power’ 
did not appear in a day. Factories were not 
built at the wave of a magic wand and virgin 
land was not ploughed up with impassioned 
speeches. It was all the fruit of the purposeful, 
herculean labour of thousands upon thousands 
of people. 


THE FIRST STEPS AND FIRST PLANS, 


_ if measured by present-day standards, may seem 
to have been modest. The First Five-Year Plan, 
launched in 1928, envisaged the building of a 
farm machines plant, a winnowing-machine 
works, a dairy utensils factory, a cart works, 
a nail factory and some other projects. But that 
marked the beginning of a general offensive 
against the old Siberia. 


THE KUZNETSK IRON AND STEEL 
WORKS (K.I.S.W.) was one of the major 
projects of those years. 

The whole country helped to build it and many 
of the people who came to Kuznetsk were 
illiterate. The poet Vladimir Mayakovsky has 
given a poignant description of the people who 
built the Kuznetsk plant: ‘‘Lips frozen by the 
cold whispered earnestly: ‘In four years this 
town will be lovely.’”’ 
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Novokuznetsk is a modern, conveniently planned verdant 
city with schools, hospitals, a stadium, institutions of higher learning, 
cinemas and a theatre. One of its showpieces is an amateur ballet 
company, whose latest production was Adolphe Adam’s ballet 
Gizelle. The leading parts were played by an engineer, a seam- 
stress, a miner and a schoolgirl. 

Many towns are springing up in the same way as Novokuz- 
netsk did. One of the loveliest of them is Angarsk, which is 
situated in a forest. 

In Angarsk the houses are full of light and air. The forest 
merges completely with the streets, reminding one of walks in 
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NOVOSIBIRSK | 


Today it is as 
these people dreamed 
it would he 


a park. Not a single factory chimney is to be seen towering over 
the roofs of the houses. The factories are separated from the 
town by a forest belt two kilometres wide. Angarsk looks more 
like a health resort than an industrial centre. 

True, the residents of Norilsk consider there is no town in 
Siberia lovelier than theirs. In a way they are right, for many 
features about Norilsk are astonishing. It is the largest modern 
town in the permafrost zone with the distance to the North Pole 
shorter than to Krasnoyarsk, the territorial centre. The world’s 
northernmost railway passes through Norilsk, which has a TV 
studio, cinemas, a stadium and a closed swimming pool. 


SIBERIAN SCIENCE CENTRE (NEAR NOVOSIBIRSK) 


Towns are built near industrial projects and expand together 
with them. That was how, among other towns, Divnogorsk (near the 
Krasnoyarsk Hydropower Station), Bratsk (near the Bratsk Hydro- 
power Station) and the diamond centre of Mirny appeared. Inasmuch 
as building projects are completed in a matter of a few years, 
towns grow at an unprecedentedly rapid rate. For example, the 
following is stated about the town of Mirny in a book published 
as recently as 1958: ‘‘About a hundred tents stand in rows forming 
streets.” 

The streets of tents have given way to real streets. 

We are tempted to add that the temporary streets disappeared 
long ago, but actually only a few years have passed since that 
happened. 

Such is Siberia’s rate of progress. There a few years embrace 
a whole epoch. 

We have mentioned Novokuznetsk, Bratsk, Angarsk and 
Divnogorsk. They are new towns and are being built in a new 
way. But what about the old towns, those whose coats of arms at 
one time depicted a sable or a bear? The towns that grew up on 
the banks of the Yenisei, the Ob, the Lena and the Irtysh? What 
has happened to them? 

Let us take a peep at Omsk. At one time it was noted for its 
dust storms and dirty streets. Today it is one of Siberia’s major 
industrial centres. Statistics tell us that in the 1950s its industrial 
output was more than 100 times greater than before the Revolution. 


BRATSK 


In the past few years that figure has grown considerably, for new 
mammoth enterprises—an oil refinery and a synthetic rubber plant— 
have been placed in operation. 

What about the dust storms and the dirty streets? 

Present-day Omsk is one of the handsomest and most modern 
towns in Siberia. It has over four hundred kilometres of asphalted 
thoroughfares. 

In the town there are eight institutes with over 30,000 students, 
and 26 technical and other special secondary schools with nearly 23,000 
students. Omsk’s theatres, particularly its light opera theatre, 
are extremely popular in Siberia. The Omsk folk choir is known 


.in many countries. 


Siberia’s largest cities: 


Novosibirsk—population over one 
million, 


Omsk—population over 700,000, 


Krasnoyarsk—population over 520,000, 


Irkutsk—population nearly 400,000, 


Kemerovo—population nearly 350,000 


The story of many of the towns in Siberia resemble that of Omsk. Their chronicles are like 
the biographies of people of the same generation. No matter when a Siberian town appeared 
(Yakutsk, for example in the 17th century, Omsk a century later, or Novosibirsk at the close 
of the 19th century), they all began to flourish in Soviet years. 

In 1897 the population of ten of the largest towns in West Siberia added up to something like a 
hundred and fifty thousand, but today Novosibirsk alone has over a million inhabitants. 
Essentially speaking, only the names of many of the old towns have come down to us. The 
towns themselves had fo be rebuilt. 


Novosibirsk in 1911 Novosibirsk in 1964 


We have rebuilt them so swiftly that even widely-travelled people are impressed. In one 
of the squares of the infinitely long Krasny Avenue in Novosibirsk an American tourist 
remarked: 

“We have developed our West at a furious pace. But we shall lose our competition with 
you even if you develop your East at a fifth the speed Novosibirsk is growing.” 

Siberia’s slogan is “‘“Growth, growth and again growth”. 

This does not mean only economic growth. Culture too is developing on a truly enormous 
scale. 

The cultural revolution has had an especially marked effect on the various regions and 
republics, 


Nadezhda Boyanova is an eye specialist 
in Ulan-Ude, capital of the Buryat 
Autonomous Republic. Not one of her 
patients has trachoma. 

Prior to the Revolution almost every 
Buryat family suffered from that dis- 
ease, and there were only six hospitals 
in the vast territory that is now the 
Buryat Republic. Today there are 
eg medical workers in every village 


In Buryatia, for example, the entire population was illiterate 
before the Revolution. If anybody fell ill he had to seek the ser- 
vices of a witchdoctor, for there were no physicians. Where 
towns now stand there was nothing but an impassable forest. 


Illiteracy has been practically wiped out in the Buryat Autonomous 
Republic. It has over 700 schools, nearly 150 hospitals, several 
theatres and its own newspapers and a publishing house. 


The example of Tuva is no less characteristic. It joined the U.S.S.R. 
as an autonomous republic in 1944. The first books in the Tuvinian 
language were published only in 1930. Today Tuva has a national 
theatre, over a hundred public libraries, a teacher’s training institute 
and four special secondary schools. 


Naturally, not all of Siberia’s towns have won fame and not 
every one of them has a large factory, power station or mine. 
Here one also finds remote villages in the taiga whose only 
means of communication is by helicopter, and also small, modest 
towns. 

One of them is Kirensk situated at the confluence of the Lena 
with the Kirenga. It is nearly 200 years old and has only a few 
thousand residents. Most of them work on the river—on river 
boats, the jetties, wharves and the back-water. No roads lead 
to the town and one can travel to it only by water or by air. 

But the schools in Kirensk have the same curriculum as the 
schools in Moscow. The local hospital is staffed with doctors 
who were trained at the best medical institutes in the country. 
Most of the residents are subscribers at the public library, and 
the literary debates arranged there resemble similar debates in 
Leningrad, Kiev or Minsk, in short, in any other town or city in 
the Soviet Union. When speaking of towns like Kirensk one 
must be careful when one uses the word mediocrity. The residents 
do not regard their cinemas, stadium, House of Culture, House 
of Young Pioneers or teacher’s training college as something 
extraordinary because everything new that Soviet power has 


This is the first blast-furnace built in West Siberia, where the Soviet 
Union is building up another large iron and steel centre 


brought the country at large has reached this undistinguished 
town. 


Permit us a few words about undistinguished towns. 


In Siberia inconspicuousness frequently gives way to truly 
sensational fame in a matter of days. 


Near Kirensk, for example, there is a village called Markovo. 
For manylong years this name was known only to a few people. But 
in March 1962, Markovo was talked about throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. A powerful oil gusher was struck near 
the village, where geologists discovered the first Cambrian oil 
in the Eurasian continent. Within a year two streets appeared on 
the remote and desert Lena bank and boring derricks were 
erected in the nearby taiga. The villagers have already chosen 
the name of the future town. They want it to be called Neftelensk 
(neft is the Russian for oil; Lensk—derivative of Lena). 


Will Kirensk one day share Markovo’s fame? 

Who knows? 

Indeed, who knows? Who decided that oil should be 
looked for in the region of the Markovo swell? 

Who pointed to the expediency of Siberia’s iron and 
steel industry having its own ore base? 

Who calculated the cost of a kwh of energy of the 
Siberian rivers long before wires began transmitting 
that energy to the west and the east? 


This was done by scientists 


Extensive deposits of iron ore were discovered by geol- 
ogists in the lower reaches of the Angara. This was the 
Angara-Pit basin with reserves estimated at four and a half 
to five milliard tons. The relay baton was passed on to scien- 
tists specialising in metallurgy. They studied various methods 
of processing the raw material and worked out the most 
rational technologies. Then economists got down to finding 
the most profitable ways of mining, the shortest routes to 
the future mines, the cheapest sources of power, and so on. 
All this resulted in a scientific forecast that became a com- 
ponent of scientific and economic plans. 

In Siberia science is given a place of honour. Siberians 
have good reason to be proud of it and devote as much atten- 
tion to its development as to the building of industrial giants. 
The Soviet Government energetically promoted practically 
all branches of science in Siberia. 
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Institute of Nuclear Physics in the Siberian science centre 


Formerly it was difficult to picture what astounding results the 
concentration of scientific effort could bring. Research in mathe- 
matics, nuclear physics, theoretical mechanics, chemistry, lin- 
guistics and experimental medicine has brought world fame to 
many Siberian scientists. 

The capital of Siberian science was built only afew years ago, 
when it was decided to found a large scientific centre. The first 
group of scientists, who came from Moscow, made their home near 
Novosibirsk in a log house in a dense forest. The locality where 
the log house stood was called Zolotaya Dolina (Golden Valley). 
It still bears that name, but the valley has become a street of the 
scientific township of the Siberia Division of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 

No other name has yet been given the town. It has particle 
accelerators and “hydraulic cushions’, which hold out the 
promise of a huge cut in mining costs. One of the accomplish- 
ments of its scientists was the deciphering of the enigmatic written 
language of the Mayas. 

The township has a boarding school, where the emphasis is on 
physics and mathematics. This school is attended by 230 mathe- 
matically-minded pupils aged from 14 to 17. Today it is im- 
possible to predict what these children will one day specialise 
in, but Academician Sergei Sobolev and his colleagues, who 
teach at the school, are confident that their pupils will become 
real research workers. 

Altogether, the township has fifteen research institutes and a 
University and many noted scientists. 

At this point we should like to mention three people. 

Mikhail Lavrentyev, President of the Siberia Division of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. He is a leading authority 
on mechanics, headed research institutes in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad and was Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Ukraine. 

Academician Sergei Sobolev. His works on mathematics are 
known throughout the world. He was 25 when he was elected 
an academician, and at 27 he was given a professorship at 
Bosco University. At 50, he set up a new research institute in 

iberia. 

Professor Yevgeny Meshalkin, Lenin Prize winner. Head of a 
school of brilliant surgeons, he has performed phenomenal 
operations on the heart and lungs. A Muscovite, he has made his 
home in Siberia. 


Academician Mikhail Lavrentyev 


What made these men, who have won world fame, start a 
new page in their already established careers? Love of science? 
Thirst for the new? A desire to work where they are needed 
most? The answer is yes. All this taken together is what is called 
the duty of a scientist, his sense of civic duty. In Siberia this was 
vividly manifested. Naturally, scientists are not the only people 
who are self-sacrificing and have a lofty sense of duty. These 
traits are common among Siberians. In fact the very word ‘“‘Si- 
berian’” has a much broader meaning than simply a place of 
residence and work. lt is, one might say, almost a vocation. 
Siberians are not only those who were born and bred in Siberia 
like, say, the astronaut Herman Titov. A claim to the name is 
laid with every justification by Leningraders living in the polar 
town of Norilsk, by Azerbaijanians, who went to work at the 
Tyumen oil-fields, and by Ukrainians working. at the chemical 
plants in Angarsk. The Bratsk Hydropower Station was built by 
people representing 56 Soviet nationalities, and all of them 
consider themselves Siberians. 


They are frequently called romantics 


Yes, they are romantics, but their romanticism is of a special, 
Siberian kind. It does not believe in miracles. It is the romance 
of overcoming difficulties. At the building projects of Siberia 
work is stopped in bitter frost only when there is danger that the 
metal of the machines will not withstand the low temperature. 
But young people would willingly have gone on working. 

Young people? Why young people? Does the population of 
Siberia consist only of young people? Of course, not. As every- 
where else, there are people of all ages. But it has become usual 
to call Siberia a land of young people. The reason for this is that 
the Young Communist League shoulders the responsibility for 
the major projects in the territory. The building of the West 
Siberian iron and steel complex, the Abakan-Taishet Railway, 
the new town of Talnakh (situated near Norilsk) and the mam- 
moth chemical plants in Kemerovo, Omsk and Krasnoyarsk 
were largely the work of young people. Many of them arrive in 
Siberia without having had any special training. They settle in 
new places, at first living in tents. In Siberia they find their place 
in life, learn a speciality and find happiness. For young people 
Siberia is a school where human staunchness, conviction and 
purposefulness are put to the test, 


Perhaps that is why Siberians are regarded as miracle-workers 
who have awakened a fabulous sleeping beauty. But when one 
makes their acquaintance one finds they are very down-to- 
earth. Their_armour consists of the canvas jacket of the assembly- 
man, the white gown of a doctor ora driver’s overall. The 
heroes are found to be ordinary people with a name, an address 
and a trade. 

But they are heroes nonetheless. 

Three of the stations on the Abakan-Taishet Railway—Koshur- 
nikovo, Zhuravlovo and Stofato-are named after three young 
men who lost their lives while surveying the route for the new 
railway. 
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Jondo Natradze is a doctor. He grew up in Moscow but when he 
received his diploma he chose to go to Siberia despite the posts 
offered him in the capital itself. One day when he was on duty a 
patient named Nina Yelkova had heart failure. Clinical death 
ensued. Jondo had four short minutes in which to force the heart into 
action again. The young surgeon showed unflinching courage when 
he decided to perform the intricate operation. It was this that resur- 
rected Nina Yelkova from the dead in the full meaning of the word. 
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After finishing secondary school in Archangel, these girls went to work at the Krasnoyarsk Hydropower Station project. We see them getting ready for 


Vladimir Laveikin is a river pilot whose home is in Tuva. There 
is a region in that small autonomous republic called Toja, which 
can be reached only by foot or by air. Tractors were delivered in 
parts by air. Vladimir was the first to try to take a barge up the then 
considered impassable rapids of the Upper Yenisei. Today caravans 
of boats sail along the waterway blazed by Vladimir, and Toja is 
no longer inaccessible. 

Konstantin Marchenko was a carpenter when he arrived at the 


building site of the Irkutsk Aluminium Plant. Then he turned to 
concrete-mixing and studied without discontinuing his work. He 
became a metal-worker and was soon promoted to the post of 
leader of a team of smelters. His workmates, too, learned new 
trades and are now employed at the plant they had helped to build. 

In 1957 the builders’ township of tents on the bank of the mighty 
Yenisei was named Divnogorsk. That summer the builders played 
football in a glade surrounded by tents, and whenever they looked 
at their canvas dwellings standing in rows they clearly visualised 
where the future streets—Lesnaya, Komsomolskaya, Shkolnaya— 
would run. Today these streets have become the centre of the new 


town. Vladimir Gladkovsky, who came to Divnogorsk when it still 
had no name is now superintendent of one of the building sectors 
and the skipper of a hockey team, which today plays in a modern 
stadium. Devoted to his town and a keen sportsman he says that if 
the Canadians had not started playing ice hockey the game would 
have been invented in Divnogorsk. 

Siberia is full of people like him. All of them have something in 
common, and this something has been excellently described by 
Alexander Chetverukhin, a driver in Novosibirsk. 

He said: 

“Our motto is to respond to everything that takes place in life.”’ 


Thousands of people like Kon- 
stantin Marchenko helped to 
build the aluminium plant in 
Irkutsk 


Alexander is one of the men who is building the scientific township. In his 
spare time he studies at courses that are preparing him for enrolment in the 
University. Many of his workmates are studying together with him. 

“When we sit for our examinations,” Chetverukhin says, “our whole team 
is anxious about us. When examinations begin at the institute or the technical 
school everybody waits for the marks with trepidation. If any one of us 
stumbles, the others come to his aid with advice and concern.” 


THE INDIGENOUS PEOPLES OF SIBERIA 
include Tuvinians, Nentsi, Yukagirs, Evenks and 


Yakuts. Numerically they range from a few thou- 
sand to over a hundred thousand (the Tuvinian 
nation, for example). Prior to the Revolution their 
way of life hardly changed at all since the day 
Siberia was first explored. 


Let us take the Yakuts. 


They live in the Lena Basin, an enormous 
permafrost-bound territory of 3,000,000 square 
kilometres. Yakutia is one of the coldest places 
in Siberia, the winter temperatures falling to as 
low as 70°C below zero. 


Here the population had always been confronted 
with the problem of living under conditions where 
nature is so refractory that sometimes it seemed 
that even time stood still. 


The question was whether to accept the difficulties as unavoidable, to leave nature unmolested, or to remake it. The people 
of the polar Yakut Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic chose to remake it. 

What was this territory like before Soviet power was established? 

Population—over 300,000—Industry was non-existent—Agriculture was practically unknown—The maps that were available were 
inexact—There was almost total illiteracy. 


Today progress is so rapid that statistics become outdated almost as soon as they are published. 
On January 1, 1964, Yakutia had a population of nearly 600,000. 


Mining is the biggest of the swiftly growing industries. There 
are goldfields, tin mines and enormous diamond fields. Deposits 
of coking coal have been discovered. 

In 1963 crops were sown on an area of over 100,000 hectares. 
There are 336,000 head of cattle, 150,000 horses and more than 
350,000 reindeer. Illiteracy has been almost completely wiped out. 
Yakutsk, the republic’s capital, has a University and a branch of the 
Siberian Division of the Academy of Sciences with many research 


Yakutia’s scientists 
use the most up-to- 
date instruments to 
study permafrost 


institutes. The total enrolment in the schools and _ institutes 
exceeds 138,000. 

But how do the people live when outside the houses the frost 
remains at around 60°C below zero and in the street people’s 
breath rushes out with a hiss like steam from a boiler? When 
trees are hardly able to bear the weight of the hoar-frost and the 
ice in the frozen rivers wrinkles into hummocks? When blizzards 
sweep the land and the Northern Lights flash in the heavens? 


The Pole of Cold is in Yakutia, a terri- 
tory of 3,000,000 square kilometres in 
the permafrost zone. In winter the 
temperature is around 60°C below zero 
for weeks on end. But life goes on as 
usual 


/ 


Yet people live under these conditions, frost or no frost. 
Children go to school even when the temperature is as: 
low as 60° below zero and their health is not affected at 
all. The mines continue operating, scientists carry on with 
their observations, and building proceeds. Naturally, 
there is no river traffic, but as soon as the rivers freeze 


Divnogorsk, a town built by young people on the 


bank of the hoary Yenisei 


steasane 


over they provide additional motor-roads for lorries, whose engineers as well as plans and projects are accompanied with 


motors are, however, hooded to protect them against the the note: “Under conditions of permafrost’, ‘““Under conditions 
frost. of a prolonged winter” and so forth. These are difficult condi- 
Nobody will claim that a piercing frost is conducive to work. tions, but people have learned to adapt themselves to them and, 


That is why many of the researches of Yakut scientists and where necessary, to surmount them. 


Day and night, through frost 
and blizzards, Vladimir Ago- 
fontsev and other drivers trans- 
ported freight along the ice- 
bound Angara fo the site of the 
Ust-llim Hydropower Station 
project 


We have come fo the end cf our brief description of Siberia. 
It is a fabulous territory with unbounded spaces, an extraordi- 
nary diversity of landscape and energetic people. 


Anton Chekhov, the well-known Russian author, journeyed 
across Siberia by horse-drawn carriage at the close of the 
19th century. He wrote that as he stood onthe steep bank of 
the Yenisei he thought of the full, intelligent and bold life that 
will one day illumine the river’s banks. Many generations 
dreamed of that life, but ours is the only generation that has been 
able to turn that dream into reality. 


This reality has come about very quickly, before the eyes of 
people, many of whom have not yet reached pension age, despite 
the fact that when the offensive against Siberia was mounted 
the Soviet Union had neither a fleet of powerful machines, nor 
a legion of engineers, nor even sufficiently full data on the 
territory’s potentialities. 


Siberia’s transformation was accomplished thanks to the 
combined effort of the whole Soviet people, who became the 
master of the territory as well as of the factories and towns that 
they built, together with everything in them—the Palaces of 
Culture, the institutions of higher learning, the schools and the 
kindergartens. 


Machines can be built, engineers trained and maps drawn. 
But it is much more difficult to acquire the feeling of being the 
master. It stems from one of the basic slogans of our society, 
which says: “Everything for man, everything in the name of 
man.” 


Such is our Siberia, a territory that is constantly changing in 
appearance. Within a few years the present giant projects will 
be made to look like dwarfs by the bigger projects already 
being planned. 


It is not surprising therefore that Siberia will demonstrate 
further achievements and blaze new trails in science, culture 
and economy. These achievements are envisaged by Siberian 
plans, which in their turn rest on the nation-wide programme 
of building the world’s most advanced society in the Soviet 
Union. That is the guarantee of a bright future. 
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